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which Lamartine would have woven into a dozen fascinating volumes, but which Flaubert sternly compressed into the great volume of his experience, keeping the combined education and remembrances for the atmosphere of the work which he meant to make abiding. Maxime Du Camp has given us many charming accounts of Flaubert's wanderings among the hills of Greece; his frolics at Corinth or in the plain of Argolis ; his fantastical pilgrimage to the fountain between Argos and Nauplia, where Juno went each year in search of new youth and beauty ; and his furious digging in Mycenae before Dr. Schliemann had been able to undertake his excavations. Those critics who unadvisedly attacked Flaubert after the publication of fialammbd, as to the depth and extent of his archaeological studies, might have acted with more caution had they known how, during those years of travel, Flaubert read, investigated, unearthed, and ransacked in museums, and with what earnestness he verified even the smallest details which were to be of use to him in his future work. At Pompeii, at Borne, in Sicily, tracked by gendarmes, arrested by suspicious inhabitants and haled before country justices, Flaubert continued his researches. "The police followed us," says Maxime Du Camp, "into the tranches of Herculaneumand on to the rocks of Cape Misenum." To his long wanderings in Phoenicia, in 1850, is due much of the subtle charm which exhales from the pages of SalammW^ in which the author has resurrected for us the life of that ancient world where the Hebrew fugitives from Egypt, the dauntless merchant-warriors, were supremo until the final triumph of that Borne which they had defied with the arrogance of success for so long a time.
After his return to France, Flaubert settled down in the parental home at Croisset, near Bouen ; "and," says M. Du Camp, " as in the Orient he had been homesick for Normandy, so in Normandy he was homesick for the Orient.